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As might be expected, the major pedagogical goal of the schools was to teach the
aspiring scribe how to read and write the cuneiform language. So the teachers drew up
hundreds of textbooks, or rather a systematic series of wax tablets which classified the
syllables, words, and phrases the students were to copy and memorize. Such texts thus
amounted to lists of elementary syllables (tu-ta-ti; bu-ba-bi, etc.) and classified lists of
signs that stood for related words or phrases (animals, trees, cities, and the like). These
lists of signs, syllables, and words became almost wholly standardized for all the
schools of Sumer by 2000 B.C., and as Akkadian came into use from 2000 B.C.,
onward, many of the texts were written in the form of dictionaries or encyclopedias in
both languages. It is the recovery of such bilingual texts that has made the task of
comparative linguistic analysis so rewarding in tracing the sequences of language
development from Sumerian to Akkadian to Babylonian and to Assyrian.
The linguistic continuity over three thousand years also reflected an educational
continuity. In some cases a new linguistic group of people who came in contact with
the Sumerian-Akkadian school system would send their young men to the established
schools of Mesopotamia to acquire the knowledge needed to set up schools in their
own lands upon their return. In other cases the alien peoples would import Sumerian-
Akkadian scribes to teach their own young men. The practice of foreign exchange
among students, scholars, and teachers seems to indicate that international education
has nearly five thousand years of history behind it. All signs pointed to a continuum of
wide-ranging contacts with peoples and civilizations at great distances from the
Tigris-Euphrates Valley.
Although the curriculum of the edubba was apparently dominated by language
and literary studies, the pattern of archeological discoveries points also to secular
studies. Students copied legal contracts and records, codified laws, royal edicts, all
kinds of letters, inscriptions, reports, dictionaries, and magical receipts. The ele-
mentary study of mathematics took the form of computation tables and measurement
tables of length, area, capacity, and weight as well as the more advanced study of
practical mathematical problems related to irrigation, canals, and the like. Babylonian
mathematics achieved something of a florescence in the eighteenth century B.C.
around Hammurabi's time. A sexagesimal system of notation and fractional quantities
with theoretical attention to algebraic and even quadratic equations was the result of
intense efforts by Babylonian scribes whose accomplishments were not matched for
another thousand years. Their successors apparently were satisfied to copy endlessly
their computations.
Discovery of a few medical texts implies that some Sumerian schools taught
some medical lore, and at least one farm manual (from about 2000 B.C.) has come to
light which makes it appear that some edubba teachers had painstakingly compiled
detailed instructions on irrigation, weeding, plowing, sowing, harvesting, threshing, and
winnowing. Kramer believes it is clear that this was a textbook for training scribes in
the skills of managing an efficient and successful farm estate-obviously a professional
career of enormous importance throughout Mesopotamian history.23 This is further
substantiation that in the florescent days of Sumerian education the schools had a vital
23 Kramer, op. cit.,pp. 105-111.